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|superintendence at first I began the cul- 
tivation of it, but by degrees, as he saw 
me capable, he left me the sole guidance 
of it, and used to overlook the whole at 
stated intervals. I then always observed 
a peculiar satisfaction in his countenance ; 
he would say, ‘ Alexis, thy labours are 
‘unremitting ; thou wilt have thy reward 
when the master arrives. Thou must | 
now build him a better house, and I trust | 














thing ; make it such as would satisfy thy- 


j 


to thee to look after his comfort in every 


self if the property were thine.’ I must 
not omit telling thee, that Glyceria was | 
frequently the companion of my labours ; 
she used to work with me in the garden ; 
and her judgment and taste were fre- 
quently consulted, and adopted before’ 








‘my own. 


We planned the house toge- 





My mother died a few days after I was 
born, and my father, when I was so. 
young that I scarcely remember any | 


other than the one to whom I now give) ev enings were spent in forming plans for 


the appellation, and who took me te his: 
house as“soow as my father was buried. 
I remember weeping very much at leav- 
ing my old home ; but my tears were 
soon dried when I ‘arrived at the cottage 
of Eubulus, where every thing was done 
to please me, and a little girl, their only 
ehild, who was younger than myself, was 
a nice playfellow for me. 
structed me himself in reading and wri- 
ting. As | grew older I had my part al- 
lotted me in the farm, and he used to say | 
to me, ‘ when thou hast had a little more | 
experience, Alexis, I sigill intrust thee | 
with a large farm.’ ‘This made me anx- 
ious to improve myself in general and 
useful knowledge. I could not have had 
a more able counsellor or better adviser 
than Eubulus. 


** Years rolled away. My little play- 
fellow, his daughter, was now a young 
weman ; she had the sweetest temper in 
the world, and my love for ker grew with 
my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength. I was in the constant habit of 
accompanying her father to this place, 
which he told me he took care of for a 
friend, who would claim it in a few years ; 
and that he was anxious to make it a de- 





| ther, though frequently her mother would | 


Eubulus in- } 


|| Suggest little alterations, which we al- 
| ways found were improvements. Our 





this farm, to make it, to the best of our, 
ideas, all that was desirable for its future | 
possessor ; and the good Eubulus and his | 
wife Zara encouraged us with smiles of | 
approbation. Glyceria would frequently 
say to me, * how very sorry I shall be} 
when this rich man comes ! My soni 
gives him a geod character, to be sure, 
but thou wilt want employment, Alexis ; 
our small farm will, I fear, seem quite a} 
confinement to thee. It is not so much 
my sorrow for this person’s coming, but 
that thou wilt lose the place, which is 
now so much like thine own, that I can} 
scarcely believe it is not so.’ 

‘© When Glyceria was not with me, I 
was always having something done ready 
against she did come, and when I ex- 
pected her in vain, it made me so me- 
lancholy and fretful to myself, that I 
neglected the beauties around me, and 
used to return in the evening, spiritless 
and dull, to the cottage, and question her, 
with a sort of jealousy, how she had 
been employed: but I was soon brought 
into good humour by her presence. At 
last the demon Jealousy took complete 
possession of me, and my uneasiness grew 
greater every day, for my idea was, that 


——a 








tirable residence for him. Under his 


as soon as the owner arrived to claim his 








! hope Get 


property, he would inevitably fall in love 
with Glyceria, and Eubulus would be too 
happy to see her so well married to re- 
fuse the offer. One day I took an oppor- 
tunity of saying to bim—‘ Who knows but 
Glyceria may be the future mistress of 


this place ? Every one whosees her, and 


knows her, must love her ; wouldst thou, 
my father, be glad if the friend whom 
thou expectest to arrive, should make 
her his wife ”’—*T sto thee, Alex- 
is, it would make me very happy ; if she 
were he his wife, I should have lived 


to see Iny utmost wishes accomplished.’ 
* But, father, if she should not love him? 
If a man who had not this charm of rich- 
es should love her better than his life, 
and she were to return that love ?’— 
‘Why then, Alexis, dost thou think me 
so tyrannical as to oppose it? It is her 
future happiness, and not her aggrandize- 
ment I seek. She is my only child ; what 
I have will be bers at my death, and I 
wil? bless her with content, let 
her tur what it may; her good mo- — 
ther’s precepts will have been strangely 

thrown away, if she is not grateful for the 


blessings she does enjoy, without repining 


after those out of her reach.’ 


“ I felt rather easier after this dis- 
course ; but I could not take the same 
pleasure as formerly in the place, and 
did not like to hear Glyceria admire it, 
and seem happy when she was there. 


** One evening, Eubulus had been here 
with me the'greatest part of the day ; 
his heart appeared full, for I frequently 
observed the tears ready to start from 
his eyes ; and at length he said, ‘ Alexis! 
let us go and sit down under those trees ; 
I have much to say to thee.’ I felt a tre- 
mor seize my whole frame, his manner 
was so different from what it usually was. 
‘ Alexis,’ said he, ‘ I have loved thee as 
a son, canst thou recal any single instance 
of my omitting toward thee the conduct 
of an affectionate father” He paused. 
* Not one, my kind friend, my father, the 
only one I have ever known.’ ‘ But not 
the only one who was anxious for thy wel- 
fare,’ rejoined he,—‘ when thy excellent 
parent was on his death-bed he sentfor 
me, and thus addressed me: “ My old 
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os * was denied me. 


_ she does love thee ?’—‘ No ; she is very 
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friend, 1 feel | am dying! To whom can 
I commit my son with perfect confidence 
but to thyself? He is very young, and ! 
have a good property to bequeath to him ; | 
the knowledge of it may make him idle, 
and spoil him; and indolence, once be- 
come habitual, is not to be eradicated. 





Take him as thine own ; let him not know 


going to reply, when Eubulus interrupt- 
ed me by saying, ‘ He is as grateful as 
thou couldst wish ; and to show it, Gly- 


ceria, he wishes to make thee mistress of |) 





his heart and fortune, and requests me to 
offer thee his hand in marriage.’—‘ Me, 


| father! marry me! Indeed I do not ap-| 


prove of that part of his gratitude. I beg | 


his possessions till he is worthy of them ; | you will tell him as speedily as possible, 


and if, contrary to my hopes, and thy\ 
cares, he should be unworthy, give him 
sufficient to keep him above want, and 
bestow the remainder on virtue and in- 
dustry wherever thou mayst meet with it. 
I have known thy integrity for many 
years, and I rest assured that the confi- | 
dence 1 put in thee is not misplaced.’ In 
a short time afterwards he breathed his | 
last. ‘Thou knowest the rest. Thou art} 
all he could wish thee, and all my cares } 
are repaid—this farm is thine, and the 
profits of it have for many years ac+ 
cumulated ; we can settle the accounts } 
at leisure.’ 

« { threw myself into the arms of Eu- 
bulus, which were open to receive me ; 
the tears ran down his cheeks. 1 wept 
for gratitude, and both of us for joy. | 


} 


You ‘may guess Glyceria was in my | 


» thoughts more than once, but witerance 
As soon as my agitation 
subsided, I said, ‘ Ah, my father! Dost 
‘thou think Glyceria will love me? What 
are riches to me pithout she shares 
them ?” He smiled—‘I cannot tell how} 
much she loves thee ; but surely, Alexis, 





thou canst have no reason to doubt that 


attentive to my little comforts, and she 
is all that is kind and affectionate in her 
manners ; but then she is good to every 
body, and every thing.’—‘ Well, we will 
soon see; let us return, or they will 
think us late. I have a plan in my head ; 
do not betray me.’ 

** We walked home, and I cannot tell 
pr ‘ad feelings when I observed Gly- 


coming to meet us. ‘ Glyceria, 





my young friend is arrived, and is now in 

of his property,’ began her 
father. She stopped and looked grave 
and anxiously at me. He-put his arm 
affectionately round her, and leaning on 
her shoulder, walked on. ‘ Well, Alex- 
js,’ said she, ‘ how dost thou like hinr? 
I hope he has made proper acknowledg- 
sites thee, and is really pleased with 





ee been doing for him.’ I was 


that I have no inclination to marry.’ 
*** Well, but Glyceria, see him, and | 





* eee 
—— ays 


| picture a happier group than were as- 
sembled at the cottage that evening. 


** In a few days I brought her here as 
my bride. Our father and mother are 
|coming to inhabit a cottage, which I am 
building for them near my own, and they 
|wish to dispose of their property.” 
‘* Whereabouts is it ?”’—** Scarcely three 
miles off, near to the sea side.”—* ] 
shall be glad to see it, and may probably 
become the purchaser. To sojourn at 


let him plead his own cause.’—‘ ] have no ities on this favoured spot, will lend a 


inclination to either see or hear him. 
have lost all interest in the place too, 
now Alexis has done with it, and this is! 
the last time | shall walk this way.’—| 
* But he is very rich,—* 1! am rick] 
enough, father. 
want. Besides, what would thyself and 
my mother do without me, and Alexis 
would be so dull! Shouldst thou not, 
Alexis ? I declare, father, thou art smi- 
ling ; | believe thou wishest me to marry 
this man !’—‘ I do, if thou couldst love 
him.’—‘ But I cannot!’ here she turned 
pale, and burst into tears. I could not 
hear to see her so distressed. I went 
round and toek her hand ; she trembled 
through agitation. ‘ Thou tremblest, 
my dear Glyceria—but I have done it 
more during this discourse.’—* Thou, | 
Alexis,’ she sobbed out, * and why ?’— 
* Lest thou shouldst love any body better 
than myself.” The paleness of her face 
was succeeded by a deep crimson.— 
‘ Thou hast long been the sole possessor 
of my heart, but | never had courage till 
this moment to tell thee so—I now do it 
in the presence of thy father. Tell me 
if it displeases thee ?” She made no re- 
ply, but, weeping still, with the hand 
that I had left at liberty she hung round 
her father’s neck. ‘ Thou wert voluble 
enough just now, my daughter,’ said he, 
‘ wilt thou not speak to poor Alexis ? 
We shail never get home to night if thou 
holdest me so fast. I perceive I must 
answer for thee :’ he pressed us both in 
his arms, and we all felt too happy for 
utterance. 


After some minutes, ‘ let us proceed 


} 











home to make thy mother a8 happy as 
we are, Glyceria. At the same time | 
must tell thee that thy happy Alexis is 
the owner of the riches thou hast been 
so resolutely refusing.’ She was all as- 
tonishment. I explained to her as we 
walked along ; and thy imagination cannot 


1! calm to my perturbed spirits that | stand 


much in need of. I must now say fare- 
well! In a short time I will return and 
settle with you concerning the purchase 
of your father’s property. Present my 


I have every thing L}| respectful adieu to your amiable wife, 
|, amd accept my best thanks for your hos- 


pitality, and most interesting history. 


|| May you long live to enjoy the blessings 


around you.’ 


ene 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF FORTITUDE TO 
MAN. 


A DREAM. 


Happening to be conversing one even- 
ing on the vicissitudes of life, my mind 
was so much impressed with the senti- 
ments that were advanced, that when I 
retired to rest for the night, | dreamed 
a dream : 

It seemed as if I was riding in the 
country, on a summer’s day; it being 
very warm, [ alighted from my horse, 
and entered into a cave by the road side. 
While there, | observed an ant come over 
a heap of wg which lay at the bottom 
of the cave, af@ endeavour to climb up 
its rocky side ; it proceeded but a short 
way before it fell back to its former situa- 
tion. It again travelled over the stones, 
and proceeded a short way up the side 
of the cave as before, when it fell back 
again. It prepared anew to commence 
the journey, but with the same success. 
After several attempts to travel up the 
sides, and as often falling, it at last made 
one bold effort, exerted all its strength, 
and finally arrived safely at the top of 
the rock. 

Afterwards came another ant, who tra- 
velled over the stones with some diflicul- 
ty, and began to ascend the sides of the 
cave, but it soon slipped down ; it how- 
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ever ayain tried to remount, with the 
game ill success ; butit tried to mount no 
‘more, it gave itself up to despair, and 
remuined at the bottom of the cave, when 
I awoke. 

To apply this dream, we shall consider, 

First In the contemplation of the first 
ant, we see the reseinblance of the man 
whe rises from obscurity to an elevated 
station of life. In the first outset he has 
many stones, or difficulties, to encounter, 
but by patience and industry he clears 
them all : what though in his progress he 
frequently has to encounter numerous 
difficulties, which are in his way, yet by 
preserving patience, and not despairing, 
he surmounts every obstacle, and arrives 
safely at the top of the rock. ; 

With the man who has once been for- 
tunate, but is reduced to poverty, by a 
succession of accidents, which he could 
not prevent, if he preserve the same de- 
gree of patience and industry, we finally 
see him arrive at the top of the rock, or 
former situation in life, in defiance of all 
the difficulties that surround him. 

In the contemplation of the second ant, 
we see the man in the lowest station of 
life endeavouring to gain a higher rank, 
but in his progress orer the difficulties 
in his way, after he had overcome many 
of them, is, by some accident, reduced to 
his original station; perhaps he makes 
one or two slight efforts more, but fail- 
ing, he is contented to remain in poverty 
and despair. ‘I'he conduct of sucha man 
cannot surely be applauded. 

We likewise see, in the contemplation 
of the second ant, the man who has once 
been fortunate, but who, by some mis- 
management, is reduced tofpoverty, after 
making one or two er a regain his 
former state, but failing, gives himself up 
to despair, perhaps frequents ‘“ grog- 
shops,” in order to ‘‘ drown dull care ;” 
perhaps spends all that he ought to lay 
up for future difficulties, and in the end 
dies a beggar. Such a person neglects 
the duties which he owes as an individual 
to society. But if he is a parent his 
crime is ten fold the greater ; by his con- 
duct he dooms his children to beggary, 
they having been brought up in idleness, 
while he was in affluent circumstances, 
when they come to be men, become beg- 
gars, and perhaps are led on to cominit 
érimes, and in the end reach the gallows. 
Secondly. As the things of the world 


relate to eternity. In the contemplation 
| of the first ant, we see the firm and true 
Christian struggling against the difficulties 
that surround him, with patience and for 
litude. And though he is often cast back 
on this world to his former state of sin, 
yet by constantly persevering in his ef- 
forts, he arrives at last to the scene of 
death, and finally through that to a glori 





ous seat in heaven, and gains the bright 
reward that is decreed by the Almighty 
to true believers, 

in the contemplation of the second ant, 
we see the young man who sets out by 
being a Christian ; soon the difficulties 
and temptations that surround him, make 
lim waver in his faith, he begins to think 
that religion is not fit for young persons ; 





he says, when | am old it is time enough 
to be religious ; with this excuse he flat- 





ters himself, and in consequence neglects 


| But of Mam*the same thing cannot be 
jsaid. Each individual of his species, like 
jthose of other animals, comes into the 
world endowed with certain instincts and 
perceptive faculties, which enable him to 
make observations and derive knowledge 
‘from experience as they do, and from 
/reasoning. This experience, and the 
knowledge resulting from it, is not, how- 


tl ever, in him confined to the individual 
v alone: he is endowed with the faculty 


‘of communicating the knowledge he has 
individually acquired to others of his 
own species, and to derive from them in 
return the knowledge that other indivi- 
;duals who fall in his way have in the 
|same manver acquired. The young de- 
| rive information from the old ; and thus 


i are enabled, at their first entry into life, 


to set out with a greater share of acqui- 
‘red knowledge than any one individual 


I the care of his immortal soul. Butin the || of the human species ever could have at- 


‘midst of his days God sees fit to afflict him 


! 


are to come. 
WHPN@. 


eee. 
AN ESSAY 


On the Advantages of Periodical Works. 


Man is the only animal we know that 
possesses the power of aggregate exist- 
ance All other animals may be said to 
exist individually ; that is to say, each in- 
dividual, afier it comes into the world, is 


vation, and experience, to pursue the 
mode of conduct that is suited to its na- 
ture, and the circumstances in which it 
finds iself placed. Hence, it happens, 
that the aggregate powers of any one 
class of animals remuin without any 


ishy. but their faculties are, upon 
ever the same. ‘The dis- 


the elephant, ¢heybee, and all other 
classes of animals we know, are precise- 
ly the same at the present moment as in 
the days of Moses and of Homer, and will 








H continue unchanged till the end of time. 


we see him alive to eternity, he then re- | 
dies in the horrors of despair, which are | 


only a prelude to greater horrors which | 
ithe present time. 


'rank which he holds in the universe. 


gS eee 





directed only by its own instincts, obser- | 


chatige.@ Their numbers may increase | 











tamed during the course of the longest 


with sickness, perhaps with death. Fol- }) lie, had he been left entirely to himself, 
low bim to his death-bed, when all the |! like other animals. He does more: The 
vanities of this world have faded away ; ! experience of ages thus furnishes an ac- 
cumulated stock of knowledge for every 
pents of having neglected his Saviour, and | S»gle person ; and the individual who 
‘died a thousand years ago may become 


the instrmeter of those who are born in 
It is this faculty of. 
accumulating knowledge in the human 
species, when compared with every 
other class of animals, and which has 
conferred upon man that distinguished 
it 
is this circumstance which gives to man, 


,even of the lowest intellectual powers, 


that marked superiority which he holds 
above the most intelligent individuals of 
the most sagacious class of animals in the 
worid: for there is scarcely room to 
doubt, that if the most sagacious animal 
in the order of the elephant, and the 
lowest individual, as to intellectual powers 
among the human species, had. been left 
entirely to themselves, as individuals, 
the elephant would have appeared the 
wisest animal of the two. 


This progressive knowledge of man, 


considered as an aggregaie body, though 
| it has never, that | know of, been hither- 


or dimin 
the whole | 
tinctive préperties of the horse, the ass. | to contrasted with that of other animals, 


has long been an object of human atten- 
tion ; and this state of advancement of 
man in Civilization—the progress from 
rudeness to civilization, &c.—and to man, 
considered in this aggregate capacity, 
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must be referred the words, manners, 
habit, custom, fashion, and innumerable 
others of a similar nature, which is not 
necessary here to enumerate. 

Man has been distinguished as a social 
animal ; but this is by no means a dis- 
tinctive peculiarity. Many other animals 
fsel the influence of the social principle 
in an equal, or, perhaps, superior degree 
to man. All these gregarious animals 
seek society, and shun solitude, with an 
equal solicitude as man; and most of 

in cases of danger, unite with equal 
alacrity and firmness in their common 
defence, so as to derive, in this way, an 
aggtegate power which they could not 
individually have possessed. The ox, 
the horse, the ass, do so; the sheep 
even, though unjustly characterised as 
the most stupid of animals, when in a 


state of nature, unite in a firm phalanx | 


for common defence, and present an ar- 
med front to the enemy, so closely com- 
pacted, as to be impenetrable to the fox 
or wolf, who dare not attempt a direct 
attack, but must watch am opportunity of 
stealing upon them, when usmprepared, 


to obtain their prey. And the sconeny | fring upon man a more censpicuous 

degree of dignity above all other animals, t 
and a more extended power over the || 
elements, and other objects of nature, | 
! than he could otherwise hepe to obtain. 


of the bee, whose joint labours discover 
am aggregate effort of an immegse num- 
ber of individuals, conducted with the 
most unceasing assiduity, persevering in- 
dustry, and exact order, toward one com- 


mon end, has long furnished a subject of | 
~ wonder and admiration to man, and dis- 


covers a auch closer system of associa- 


’ tion for mutaal defence and preservation, 


than ever yet has been found among the 
human species. It is not, therefore, by 
the social principle that man is essential- 
ly distinguished from other animals ; nor 
by his sagacity in calling in the aid of 
multitades to add to his individual 
strength : it is to the faculty of commu- 
nicating ideas from one to another, and 
the accumulation of knowledge that in 


a course of ages this necessarily produ- | 


ces, that he solely owes the superiority 
he now so conspicuously holds over all 
other animals on this globe; and from 
this circumstance alone he derives that 
irresistible power by which all the ani- 
mate objects in nature are subjected to 
his sway, and by which the elements 
themselves are made to minister to his 
will. 

It follows from these premises, that 


SS aes 


nication of ideas between man and man, 
must have a direet tendency to ae 
the human species to a higher degree of | 
eminence than it could otherwise have | 
attained. This the art of printing has 
done in a very conspicuous manner. Men 
are thus brought, as it were, to converse 
together, who could never otherwise 
| have known that such persons existed on 
the globe. The knowledge that has 
been acquired in one country is thus 
} communicated to anether, and the accu- 
mulated experience of former ages is 
preserved for the benefit of those that 
are tocome. But the effects of this art 
| would be greatly circumscribed, were 
not methods contrived for diffusing that 


kind ; and among all the modes that have 
been devised for that purpose, no one 
has been so effectual as periodical per- 
formances. Periodical performances, |} 
therefore, though apparently a humble | 
kind of writings, are in effect the most |, 











whatever tends to facilitate the commu- } 





Men of all ranks, and of all nations, 
however widely disjomed from each, 
other, may be said to be brought tege- 
ther here to converse at their ease, 
without ceremony or restraint, as at a 





| expense. 
fulness the blessings that Heaven has be- 
‘stowed, and make a proper use of those 


= 


knowledge very generally among man- |; 


proper means that have ever yet been | 
contrived for raising human nature to its | suppose of course,) study his temper and 
highest state of exaltation, and for con- | inclinations, that you may better accom- 
‘modate your own to them. 


Se 





would have gladly purchased at the 
price of his beloved Tusculum itself, is 
now offered to every one at a very small 
Let us, then, enjoy with thank- 


distinguished privileges that the progress 
of improvement in society has conferred 
upon us; nor let us fail to add our mite, 
as we pass, to the general store, that 
posterity may not have reason to re- 
proach us for having hidden our talent 
in the earth, and allowed it there to re- 
/main without improvement or benefit to 
any one. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—eaeneeeeeeeeeee 
From the London Ladies’ Magazine. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY WIVES. 





1. When a young gentleman makes you 
an offer, hold yourself flattered by hie 
preference, and be proportionably grate- 
ful. 


2. If you accept him, (which we will 


3. After marriage, obey him cheerful- 
ly, even though you think him in error: 
itis better that he should do wrong in 
what he commands, than that you should 
do wrong in objecting to it. 

4. If he flatters you, do not forget that 
it is but flattery ; think lowly of yourself 
and highly of him, or at least make him 
believe so. 





masquerade, where, if propriety of dress 
and expression be observed, nothing else 
is required. A man, after the fatigues 
of the day are over, may thus sit down | 





in his elbow chair, and, together with his | 
wife and family, may ab@'i duced, as 
it were, into a spaci@us cOffee-house, 


which is frequented by men of all na- 
tions, who meet together for their mutual | 
entertainment and improvement. The 
dead are even called back to their friends, | 
and mix once more in social converse 
with those who have regrette ir de- 
parture. ‘el 

Could a Pliny.or.a Cice 
an idea of such a high de 
indulgence, what- 
raptures they wodhd. | experienced ! 
To them this most exalted of all enter. 
tainments was forbid by fate: but what 


— =< 















| show no superi 


they could never enjoy, and what Cicero 


5. If you see any imperfections in 
your husband, (which there may be,) do 
‘not pride yourself on your penetration in 

discovering them, but on your forbear- 
ance in not pain them out ; strive to 
ity, but in good temper. 

6. Bear in mind continually, that you 
are weak and dependent; and even if 
you are beautiful, that it adds to your 
weakness and dependence. 

7. If you displease him, be the first to 
conciliate and to mend: there is no de- 
gradation in seeking peace, or in showing 
that you love your husband better than 
your triamph. 

8. If misfortunes assail you, remember 
that you ought to sustain your share of 
the burden ; imitate your husband’s for- 
titude, or show your own for his imita- 
tion. 

9. Whea you rise in the morning, re- 
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solve to be cheerful for the day ; let 
our smiles dispel his frowns. 

10. Take pride in concealing your 
husband’s iofirmities from others, rather 
than in proclaiming them: you will only 
be laughed at by all your acquaintances 
if you tell his faults to one. 

11. Endeavour rather to save than to 
gpend your husband’s money : if his for- 
tune be large, strive to preserve it ; if 
small, to increase it. 

12. Be not importunate or obtrusive || 
in your fondness, and choose proper oc- 
asions for your caresses, lest they prove 
wearisome. 

13. Do not hope for perfect happi- || 
ness ; there is no such thing in this sub- 
unary state. 

14. Your sex is more exposed to suf- | 


fer, because it is always in dependence ; || 


be neither angry nor ashamed of this de- 
pendence on a husband, nor of any of) 
those which are in the order of Provi- 
dence. 

15. Let your husband be your best 
friend, and your only confidant. Do not 
hope that your union will procure you 
perfect peace ; the best marriages are 
those, where, with softness and patience, 
they bear by turns with each otber; 
there are none without some contradic- 
tion and disagreement. 

16. Do not expect the same degree 
of friendship that you feel ; men are in 
general less tender than women, and you 
will be unhappy if you are too delicate 
in friendship. 

17. Beg of God to guard you from jea- 
lousy—do not hope to bring back a bus- 
band by complaints, ill humor and re- 
preaches. The only means which pro- 
Mise success are patience and softness ; 
impatience sours and alienates hearts ; 
softness leads them back to their duty. 

18. Finally, recollect always that God 
has made you subject to him, and that he 
is your natural guardian and protector ; 
that you owe your husband not less 
honour than love, and not less lové than 
obedience. 

$————————————EE EE 

A miniature painter, upon his cross- 
examination, by Mr. Curran, was made 
to confess that he carried his improper 
freedoms with a particular lady so far as 
to attempt to put his arm round her waist. 
“ Then, Sir,”’ said the Counsel, ‘ I sup- 
pose you took that waste for a common.” 


Housewife’s Manual. 





Bone a rump of beef; beat it well | 


and lard it with large pieces ef bacon, 
rolled in a seasoning of beaten white or 
long pepper, salt, and cloves. Lard} 








‘meat, all over, with pepper and salt ; 

F it tightly with packthread, cross and cross, 
| breaking all the bones, and putting the 
‘top under the bottom. Place it ina deep. 
earthern pan, fastened so as not to stir ; | 
‘and add half a pound of butter, and a. 
few bay-leaves, with some whole pepper, | 
‘shallots, and sweet herbs. Lastly, cover | 
\the top of the pan with a coarse paste, | 


‘eight hours. 
with its owa liquor, and some slightly | 
toasted sippets. | 





dredge a little flour over them, and fry 
them, till they are half done, and of a 


turnip, 
meat be quite tender. Take out the 
chops, strain the liquor through a acive, | 
and skim off all the fat. Put a little but- | 


added, to prevent its getting into lumps. 

Then put in the chops, with a glass of | 
white wine, andelet them stew gently for 
a quarter of an hour. Take the chops 
out separately, pour the sauce over them, 
and serve them up hot. A pleasing gar- 
nish may be made for this dish, with 
some boiled carrot or turnip cut in a 
scoop, and laid alternately round the dish. 





New-England Puddings. 


Take a quarter of.a pound each of 
grated stalé bread, picked currants, fine- 
ly shred suet, and moist sugar ; mix 
them together, and grate in a good quan- 
tity of nutmeg and lemon-peel; then 
break two eggs into the mass, and stir 








! 


the whole well tegether. Divide it into 


| 
| and let them boil half an hour. 
| 
Baked Rump of Beef. | 


! 
i} 


, set it in the oven, and let it remain there | 
When done, serve it up | 


Hartcot Mutton. 
Cat a loin of mutton into thick chops ; | 


nice brown colour, in a little butter ; | 
then put them into a stewpan, and cover, 
them with gravy. Add an onion, and a 
in slices, and stew them till the | 


ter into the stewpan, and thicken it well, 
with flour ; keeping it carefully stirred | 
while the liquor previously strained, is. 


—_—— = 


—— 
five parts, tie each in a separate cloth, 





Harlaem baked Puddings. 


Take two pounds of flour, one pound 


with a rolling-pin ; cut off the sinews ; f , of butter, melted in half a pint of milk, 


and a pound of picked currants, eight 
| eggs, and a little grated loaf sugar. Mix 
‘the whole together, with two spoonsful 


athwart the meat, that it may cut hand- \ of yest, and let it stand an hour to rise. 
‘somely. Then plentifully season mt | An hoar will bake it, in” hot oven. 


—_—_— 


Delicate Rice Cheesecakes. 


Boil a quarter of a pound of rice in 
about three pints of milk, till it becomes 
| quite tender ; then put in four eggs well 
| beaten, half a pound of butter, half a pint 





\of cream, six ounces of sugar, and a lit- 


| tle rose water, with some grated nut- 
meg, and a small quantity of powdered 
cinnamon. Beat the whole well together, 
put it into proper raised crusts for cheese- 
cakes, and bake them on tin. A few 
cleanly picked currants may be blended 
| with the other ingredients, and some also 


! 


| put in a glass of brandy, but neither of 
, these additions is at all necessary. 


| —_—_____——— nnn ee 
ANECDOTES. 


Power of Orthography and Punctuation. 


The husband of a pious woman having 
| occasion to make a voyage, his wife sent 
a written request to the parson of the 
parish; which, instead of spelling and 
pointing properly, viz. ‘* A person ha- 
|ving gone to sea, his wife desires the 
prayers of the congregation ;’”’ she spelt 
** A person ha- 
ving gone to see his wife, desires the 
prayers of the congregation,”’ 

— 


**Who is that very red faced lady, 
pray ?”’ said one gentleman to another, 
at aroute—‘* Why,” answered the other, 
with whom the lady in question was no 
favourite, ‘* I take her to be the Scarlet 
Fever that goes about.” 


Hand pointed as follows : 


H 





Mr. Curran, cross-examining a horse 
jockey’s servant, asked his master’s age. 
“| never put my hand in his mouth to 
try,” answered the witness. The laugh 
was against the Counsel, till he retorted 
“ You did perfectly right, friend, for 
your master is said to be a great bite.” 
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ANDANTINO. 


‘¢ Believe not sweet Maiden.” 


ADAPTED TO THE FAVOURITE AIR OF COPENHAGEN WALTZ. 
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POETRY. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


SONG—BY HENRY. 
Air—Copenhagen Wallz. 
Believe not, sweet maiden, that all love is fleet- 


ing, 
And fades from the bosom at morn’s blushing 


| T often have tripp’d in a soft summer night, 

O’er the dew-spangled meadow, to see and to 

hear 

| This sweet little creature, as wild with affright, 

It run from me, crying—“ Kill-deer! Kill- 
deer !" 


And oft as I paus'd by the smooth flowing stream, 

To gaze on the moon in its blue mirror clear ; 

Upstarting beside me, it wildly would scream, 

As tho’ it were wounded—“ Kill-deer ! Kill- 
deer !”" 





light ; 
That the young heart grows cold as the night is | 
retreating, 
And only glows warm asthe sun takes his flight ; , 
’Tis false as the dream 
Of Hope’s golden beam, 
for I've lov'd thee as true when the morn saw 
our meeting, 
As when the full moon beam’d upon usat night 


Remember the rose-bud that bloom’d near the 
. bower, 
Where first my fond bosom was press’d to 
thine own, 
You exclaim’d, “ Oh! how lovely!” yet pluck’d 
the sweet flower, 
And sigh’d in the morn that its beauty had 
flown ; 
You said ‘twas like love, 


And frequently while the sweet vigil I’ve kept, 

In the silence of night, and no foot-step was 
near ; 

E’en the sound of the sedge that the light zephyr 
swept, 

Would awaken the cry of—“ Kill-deer ! Kill- 
deer !” 


For the wild little thing is as timid as Love, 

And like that it will fly from a shadow with fear; 

Yet as innocent, harmless, and kind as the dove, 

Is the bird that cries lonely— Kill-deer ! Kill- 
deer !” 


O! I often have tho'’t, and I often have said, 

While its piteous notes have saluted my ear ; 

That this sweet little bird, and my sweet little 
maid, 

Were alike in their cry, and alike in their fear. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


The events which compose the following narratite, 
are supposed to have occurred in one of the mur- 
derous expeditions which disgraced the conduct of 
the last war between the Uniled States and 
Great Britain. 


The bird of the desert scream'd dreadful and shrill, 
And dark were the clouds in the sky ; 

Wo, wo, to the cottage that stands on the hill, 
For the moment of ruin is nigh. 


All lonely and silent it frowns on the heath, 
Its lord and its mistress away ; 

And have they then left, to destruction and deat, 
The child of their bosom a prey ? 


See, bursting from thicket and glenwood around, 
The torches shed terrible light ; 

Oh ! the arm of the savage is deadly to wound, 
And his brand is destructive as bright. 


Who rushes thus swift from the scene of alarms, 
When the flames of the mansion arise ; 

He beareth an infant with care in his arms, 
Clasp’d close to his breast as he flies. 


Fast, fast let him fly, for the foemen are near, 
They press him, his path they surround ; 

| Tho’ the scream of his comrades fall sad on his ear, 

Oh! let it not tura him around. 








False, glittering love, 


And I chid thee, but press’d thee more close to my | 


bosom, 
When the tear of regret in thy azure eye shone. 


Remember the grove and the fount that was play- 
ing, 
Remember how brightly it sparkled at day, 
And how sweetly it shone when the moon-beams 
were straying, 
To lighten each gem with a silvery ray ; 
You said twas like love, 
Enchanting, sweet love, 
Did I chide thee, ah! no! for this fond heaving 
bosom, 
Return’d the pure love that could never decay. 


Then think not, sweet maiden, that all love is 
fleeting, 
And fades from the bosom at morn’s blushing 
light, 
That the young heart grows cold as the night is 
retreating, 
And only glows warm as the sun takes his flight ; 
’Tis false as the dream 
Of Hope’s golden beam, 
For I've lov’d thee as true when the morn saw 
our meeting, 
As when the full moon beam'd upon us at night. 
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THE KILL-DEER—TO JULIA ANN. 


There’s a wild little bird—in the meadow’ tis seen, 


And soon as the shadows of evening appear, 


By the flag-margin’d brook, ’mid the bull-rushes 


green, 


It running, cries loudly— Kill-deer! Kill- 


deer !” 


‘ 


For she, like the bird, is so tithid and shy, 

That when to her cottage I anxiously steer, 

With a fluttering heart from my presence she'll | 
fly, 

And cry as she's flying—“ O dear! O dear !” 

Sept. 6th, 1819. G. or New-Jerseyr. 
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TO E—. 





I love the silent hour of night, 
When the moon shining bright 
Prevents the soul trom dreaming ; 
On such a night and hour as this, 
I love to steal the nectar kiss 
With which thy lips are teeming. 


On such a night, and such an hour, 
I love to sit beneath the bower 
Where fairest flowers entwine ; 
While silver Cynthia, from above, 
Smiles to see how much I love 
To press those lips of thine. 


I love those playful curls of hair, 

I love that bosom soft and fair, 
(To love thee’s not sin ;) 

But oh, Eliza, in my eyes 

Much more lovely is that prize, 
The heart that lies within. 


’T was form’d in Nature’s kindest mood, 
’Tis all that’s lovely, all that’s good ; 
But thou hast charms beside it ; 
Then give it me, Eliza dear, 
Safe from harm I'll keep it here, 
Here in this bosom hide it. 








JULIO. 


| There is blood on his track, but he heedeth it not, 
Tho’ he scarcely maintaineth the strife ; 
For the chase of the savage is furious and hot, 


} And the prize of the course is his life. 


Exhausted end weary, soon, soon must he drop, 
Yet he yields not to faintness or fear ; 
For though weary and fainting, oh! how can ire 
stop, 
When the war-whoop rings loud in bis ear. 


Yet louder and louder it bursts from behind, 
The herald of torture and pain ; 

But at every fell shout that is borne on the wind, 
More swiftly he darts o'er the plain. 


“Oh! God! let me ‘scape from these hell- 
hounds,” he cried, 
« To give this sweet babe to my friend, 
Could I place thee, dear infant, once more at his 
side, 
How gladly my life would I end.” 


Now the desert is past, still he beareth the child 
To its parents, faint, weary, and tired ; 
«| have sav'd him,” he cried, exhausted and wild, 
Then sank at their feet and expired. 
PHILEIDEMON, J. D. 





To a young lady with an exposed bosom, who wore 
akey as a broach. 


Quoth a wild wag, “ it seems to me 
Quite odd !—do stop and mind it! 

To lock the door, and hang the key 
Where every fool may find it.” 


‘‘ Hush,” was the answer, “ ’tis a joke, 
You know it by this token— 

No soul can want the key—for look! 
The door is left quite open.” 
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MATRIMONIAL EPIGRAM. understands his business—he has travelled for his 


The mild Pastor Fido, to death drawing near, 

His wife, then herself mild, addrest thus—* My 
dear : 

A duty remains for you to fulfil, 

As your senses are bright, you should now make 
your Will.” 

« My will!” he replied—* I must smile though 
I’m sad, 


How propose to me that which I never had ?” | 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_-——— 
NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1819. 





The present sheet, being No. 26, completes a 
semi-annual volume of the Lanpizes’ Literary 
Casinet, for which a Titlepage and copious In- 
dex will accompany our next number. We 
would advise our patrons, however, not to put 
their numbers in the binder's hands, until another 
volume is completed, as the external appearance 
of the work will be much improved by binding 
two volumes in one. 

We once more beg leave to express our grate- 
ful acknowledgments to those generous citizens 
on whose petronage we subsist—particularly to 
that sex who cheer us with smiles more substantial 
if not more sweet than ever floated in a poet's 
fancy. Their liberality and punctuality merit 
our warmest thanks. While many similar esta- 
blishments are sinking under the pressure of un- 
collected bills, we have the satisfaction of sceing 
the word credit attached to almost every name on 


not add, that our exertions shall be unremitting 

to render the Cabinet worthy of its patrons. 
Another Novel (by the author of Macnaytitr) 

will shortly be commenced in the Cabinet, and 


information, and he now offers it to the ladies 
and gentlemen of this city at a very moderate 
rate. The young, of both sexes, will neglect a 
high duty, and a great privilege, if they fail to at- 
tend these lectures. More Geographical know- 
ledge can thus be acquired in one evening, than in 
a month's schooling. 


NATIVE POETRY. 

Mr. Moses Y. Scorrt, a name not entirely new 
to our readers, may truly be caljed the American 
Scolt ; for we consider that his Poems (which are 
just published) will lose nothing by a comparison 
with his transatlantic namesake. ‘To prove this 
is not intended as an empty puff, our next num- 
ber shall contain some extracts from this his mai- 
den publication, which is comprised in an elegant 
little volume of 140 pages. 


MUSIC, DANCING, AND PAINTING. 

That the arts and sciences are an ornament to 
the Female Sex, and adda brilliant lustre to po- 
lite life, is a fact universally acknowledged. Our 
fair readers are there reminded, that Mrs. 
ANGELICA MARTIN, still continues to instruct 
and finish ladies in the arts of Music, Dancing, and 
Painting, at No. 19 Warren-street. She instructs 
Music after the style of Cramey, Clementi, Dus- 
sek, and Steibalt : Dancing, afte? that of Didelot, 
D’Egville, De Hays, and Vestris; under which 
eminent masters she has acquired her profession. 


A German moralist, oe this thee of chemistry, 
has published an analysis of thé character of the 
German women, and assigned the several propor- 





much valuable matter is now prepared to enrich 
its columns. 
SUBSCRIBERS 

Are requested to bear in mind, that a verbal 
notice, given to the carrier, of removing, or dis- 
continuing the paper, is not considered as official 
by any publisher in this city. They will, there- 
fore, please either to reduce such notices to wri- 
ting, or call themselves at the office. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We would advise E. C. H. in his own language, 
with the alteration of one word, to “ cease to 
wrile no more.” 

Horentius, and several other correspondents, 
shall be remembered in a week or two. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Aceident alone has heretofore prevented our 
noticing Darby’s Lectures, at Washington-Hall, 
and we embrace the present moment to express 
our unqualified approbation of them. It is well 
known, (or it ought to be well known,) that in- 
formation on any art or science, can be imparted 
and received with much greater facility in this 
mode than in any other. A lecture on any sub- 


ject, if it include something like practical illustra- 


_ tion, cannot fail of striking home upon the mind, 


éven of the most ordinary capacity. Mr. Darby 





tions of 32 parts, as under : 
Vanity, - = - 8 parts 
Love of Rule, - - . 4 parts. 
Sexual Passion, - - 4 parts. 
Artifice, es: «© , @ pists. 
Fickleness,; - - - 4 parts. 
Timidity, - - - 2 parts. 
Innocency, - - - 2 parts. 
Superstition, - - 4 parts 

E 32 parts. 


A middle- woman wishes a situation as 
HOUSE-KEEPER—Satisfactory recommenda- 
tions can be given. Inquire at this Office. 

N. B. A preference would be given to a situa- 
tion in the house of some elderly single gentle- 
man. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 





MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, the 26th ult. by the Right: 
Rev. Bishop Connolly, James Hays, Esq. to Miss 
Mary Leary, eldest daughter of the late Danie} 
Leary, of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Montgomery, 
Daniel Remsen, Esq. to Miss Susan Augusta Ro- 
gers, daughter of Henry Rogers, Esq. 

On Wednesday evening, the 27th ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. M. C. Morton, to Miss Har- 
riet Wallace, daughter of the late Major Wallace, 
of Mount Pleasant, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 28th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Mathews, Mr. John P. Andrews, to Miss 
Temperance H. Hand, both of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. 
Andrew Seymour, to Miss Mary Patterson, both 
of this city, 

On Saturday evening, the 30th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Whelpley, Mr. Nathan T. Arnold, to Miss 
Mary Dunn, daughter of Mr. Enoch Dunn, all of 
this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, Mr. 
James Gibb, jun. of Bloomfield, (N. J.) to Miss 
Ann Murden, of this city. 

On Monday evening, the Ist inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Bork, Mr. Charles W. Warner, to Miss Ca- 
tharine Vanderbelt. 

On the 24th of August last, by the Rev. Dr, 
Spring, Mr. Abraham Folsom, printer, to Miss 
Eliza Sutphen, all of this city. 

At Amboy, on Saturday evening last, by the 
Rev. David Moore, Mr. Henry Hoffman, to Miss 
Eliza Livingston, daughter of the late Alfred 
Livingston, Esq. all of this city. 

At New-London, on the 24th ult. by the Rev, 


| Mr. Austin, Mr. John Ledyard, of this city, to 
| Miss Mary Ledyard, daughter of the late Mr. Na- 


thaniel Ledyard, of that place. 


————————————— —  _ 


DIED, 


On the 23d ult. Mr. William Wright, a native of 
Lynn, Norfolk, England, aged 28 years. 

On the 26th ult. after a short illness, Mrs. Sarah 
Rooke, in the 78th year of her age. 

Qa the 29th ult. Amelia Keese, eldest daughter 
of the late John Keese, Esq. 

Same day, of a lingering illness, Mr. Edward 








The City Inspector reports the deaths of 71 
persons sur = e week, ending on Saturday, the 
30th inst—Of whom 16 were of the age of one 
year and under; between the age of 1 and 2,9; 
2 and 5, 4; 5and 10,7; 10 and 20,2; 20 and 
30, 8; 30 and 40, 11; 40 and 60,1; 50 and 
60,5; 60 and 70, 5; and 80,2 ; 80 and 90, 1. 
Diseases: Apoplexy 2; casualty 2, colic 1, con- 
sumption 7, convulsions 5, diarrheea 3, dropsy 2, 
dro in the head 2, drowned 2, dysentery 5, 
epilepsy 1, me ty oy 1, fever 2, typhus fever 4, 
infantile flux 3, gout 1, hemorrhage 1, hives or 
croup 3, inflammation of the bowels 2, inflam- 
mation of the brain 1, inflammation of the chest 1, 
inflammation of the liver 1, insanity 1, intempe- 
rance 1, menorrhagia 1, old age 1, palsy 1, pneu- 
monia typhodes 1, still born 2, tabes mesenterica 
\* teething 2, unknown 3, whooping cough 1, 








worms 1.—Men 21, Women 13, Boys 19, Girls 18. 
GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector, 


/ John Ball, for many years clerk of exports of the 
| customs in the port of New-York. 
| Onthe 30th ult. William Denning, Esq. in the 
80th year of his age. 

* On the 3ist ult. Mrs. Mary Armstrong, aged 74. 

On the Ist inst. Mrs. Jane Ireland, aged 20 
years, wife of Dr. W. M. Ireland. 

Same day, in the 44th year of his age, Mr. Re- 
bert De Grushe. 

Same day, Mrs. Mingham, aged 67 years. 

Same day, Mr. William Wilson, carpenter. 

At Newburgh, on the 25th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wright, wife of John Wright, jun. merchant, of 
this city, and daughter of Mrs. L. Corwin. 

At Schodack, Rensselaer county, (N. Y.) of the 
typhus fever, James Smith, of this city, aged 20. 

At Albany, Mr. Christopher Lansing; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Herring, aged 72; and Mr. David 
Steele, aged 60 years. 

At Boston, Mv. Elijah Billings, printer, aged 38 








years. 











